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Pneumonia 


PROPHYLAXIS : We Vaccine prepared in 
with the original formula and method of Dr. 
injections, at intervals of six or seven days. 


Vaccine 
(Prophylactic) 
- Bio. 632. Three bulbs in a package. 
Bio. 633.° Three syringes in a package. 


635. Rubber-stoppered vials containing 


TREATMENT: Philaccgen used with success-in ve thera- 


‘ - Peutic treatment of influenza and in the prophylactic and therapeutic treatment of 


_ Bio. 605. Bulbs of ten mils, one in a package. 3 | : 
Bio. 607. Bulbs of one mil, five in a package. eet 


Send for our booklet, “Prophylaxis and Treatment of Influenzal Pneumonia.” 


Davis Company 
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Lilly Company 
Makes Clear Its Policy 
Medicinal 


Preparations 


R many months Eli Lilly and Company has been 

F eset from its price list alcoholic medicinal prep- 

arations that can be used for beverage purposes by 
those possessing abnormal appetites for alcohol. 

While there is a legitimate demand for these products, 
under existing laws they constitute a temptation to the 
unscrupulous, Because Eli Lilly and Company will not 
consent to such an abuse of its 
to discontinue entirely their manufacture and sale. 

Lilly representatives have been given rigid instructions 


in any shape or form. 


Eli Lilly & Company asks the support of the medical 
profession on the basis upon which the reputation of the 
house is built — high quality, ethical products and a 
unique, fair-play-to-all selling policy. 

In its business dealings Eli Lilly & Company is actu- 
ated by something more than a desire for dividends to 
its stockholders. It is interested in the future of phar- 
macy and in its elevation to the highest possible plane of 
service to the medical profession. In taking the position 
outlined above, Eli Lilly & Company believes that it is 

| acting in accordance with the spirit of the times and for : 
the best interests of both pharmacy and medicine. 
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REST ASSURED— 


When the physician employs Antiphlogistine 
the local adjuvant treating pneumonia, 
assists the patient exactly what 


absolutely and 


TRADE MARK 


assistance which often sufficient carry the 
patient safely and comfortably over the crisis. 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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UNEXCELLED 


X-RAY EQUIPMENT 


THERE IS AT 


WESTLAKE 
HOSPITAL 


AN X-RAY EQUIPMENT THAT IS NOT 


SURPASSED WEST CHICAGO. 
i EVERY DETAIL THE VERY LATEST 
BEST FOR DIAGNOSTIC AND 
THERAPEUTIC WORK. 
COR. ORANGE AND ALVARADO STREETS 
ANGELES, CAL. 
WILSHIRE. 245 HOME. 53088 
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SUMMARY REPORTS 


FROM ONE THOUSAND PHYSICIANS 


Remedies named as most _ Remedies named as most 
useful in INFLUBNZA useful in PNEUMONIA 
Aconite 788 Bryonia 723 
Gelsemium 772 Aconite 617 
Bryonia Veratrum 576 
Macrotys| 384 Lobelia 468 
Veratrum 353 Ipecac 411 
Eupatorium 328 Asclepias 366 
Lobelia 324 Gelsemium 293 
Asclepias 268 Belladonna 169 
Ipecac 236 Sanguinaria 134 


Many physicians found it impossible to name any remedy as of 
‘‘most importance,’’ stating, very truly, that each is ‘most important”’ 
when its use is indicated. Others named two or more as most serviceable, 
giving usually the conditions under which each was used. For example, 
“‘Gelsemium is most frequently indicated, but where sepsis is marked, 
Echafolta or Echinacea becomes most important.’’ A typical answer, 


often made, is as follows: ‘In nearly every case I find indications for 


three remedies—Gelsemium, Macrotys and Eupatorium.” Again, 


‘‘Aconite for fever, Eupatorium for bone-ache, and Macrotys for muscular 
soreness.’ 


EXTERNAL APPLICATIONS 


Libradol 618 Camphorated Oil «62 
Compound Emetic Powder 185 Onion Poultice 38. 
Turpentine Applications 110 lodine Applications 14 


Antiphlogistine 96 Scattering 420 
Mustard Applications 72 


Under ‘Scattering,’ are included many private prescriptions, as 


~ well as such applications as ‘‘mush jacket,” ‘flaxseed poultice,” “‘quinine 


and lard,” and one each of the following: “‘capsicum, mustard and tar,” 


“tobacco and wheat flour,” “snuff and black pepper.” “Dry cupping”’ 
finds one advocate. vee 


It is often stated: ‘‘When I cannot get Libradol I use the best 
attainable substitute,’’ hence many of the above may be considered as > 


emergency applications. 
Respectfully, 


LLOYD BROTHERS. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March, 1919. 
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so full of distress fo the patient and concern fe 
eum we physician, are satisfactorily mer Ly 


@hich secures for the woman stability of the nervous 
system and enables her to go through This period in 2 Fairly 
serene comfort. POTENT= SAFE 


ST HAS NO CONCERN WITH THE HARRISON ACT 


: SAMPLES AND LITERATURE SUPPLIED TO PHYSICIANS PAYING EXPRESS CHARGES 
i LasoraTrory or JOHN B. DANIEL, enc.. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


~ 


y FOR RECONSTRUCTIVE PURPOSES 


For the purpose of adding strength to tissues reduced through a long illness, 
He such as influenza, pneumonia or typhoid fever, Hagee’s Cord. Ext. Ol. Morrhuae Comp. 
i is of the highest value. The usefulness of Cord. Ext. Ol. Morrhuae Comp. (Hagee) 
lies in its definite power to stimulate the appetite, increase richness of the blood- 
stream, add increased resistance to the titssues, and in its palatability, as a result of 


which it may be given for long periods without causing gastric distress or becoming 
intolerable to the patient. 


The Eclectic Medical 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Chartered: 1845. 
Admission to the Freshman Class: Certificate of 


the Ohio State Medical Board, fifteen units plus two . ; 
| years of college work, which must include one year y 
in physics, chemistry, biology, English, and any . 
other one modern language. This  pre-medical 


course can be taken preferably at Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Butler County, Ohio (39 miles from 


Cincinnati), or at any other recognized college or 
university. 


hed ~.. 


Session: The 74th annual session begins Septem- 
ber 12, 1918, and continues eight months. 


Tuition: $120 per year; matriculation. fee, $5.00. 


Building: New (1910) six-story building at 630 W. 
Sixth Street. 


Clinical Instruction: Seton Hospital Dispensary, 
Health Department and Tuberculosis Hospital, Seton, Longview and Cincinnati 
+} General Hospital (850 beds). 


For Bulletin and detailed information address the Secretary, 


-JOHN K. SCUDDER, M. D., . 
id | | 680 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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DEBILITATED WOMEN PREGNANCY 


ach 


Came. 


ounce bet thee 


aswuateo Kotharmon Chemical | C0, $1. $1. Louis, 


KATHARMON i: 
the hygiene of the mouth and teeth, 


RUNOIDS for 


habit, which so often fol- 


lows the use of ordinary 


laxatives and cathartics. . 
They are a dependable 


bowel corrective, promot- 
ing the physiologic function 
of the intestines, without 
exciting excessive peristalsis 
or causing griping. 


DOSE: 1 to 3 tablets 
at bedtime. 


Chronic Constipation 
Do not create the cathartic _ 


la tty 
SCOTS 


ACTINA PILLETS 


for Heart Disease 


A true cardiac tonic with- 
out cumulative effect. 
Support, strengthen and 
regulate the heart by im- 
proving cardiac nutrition 
and muscle tone. Valuable, 
therefore, in both func- 


tional and organic disorders. | 
Notable for their safety and. 


efficiency. 


DOSE: 1 to 3 Pillets three 
or four times daily. 


SULTAN DRUG 


Louis, Mo. 
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Hospital Physicians’ Supplies 


| Special prices given to physicians for hospital or office practice on Pharma: 


ceuticals. 


NB .—By directing yeuie pasate to our prescription department you are assured of getting your 
prescriptions filled with Lloyds’ Specifics. | 


DEPOT FOR LLOYDS’ SPECIFIC MEDECINES 


at best discounts. Mail orders solicited. 


-DICKIN SON DRUG co. 
F Dean Drug Co. 
Third and — 


The following are excerpts from communications sent to 
us by two doctors who attended our September, 1919, clinics: 
“This to let you know I never enjoyed a meeting more— 
nor have I any recollection of having had more solid instruc- 
tion or inspiration along professional lines in so few days. I 
came, I saw, YOU conquered.” 
“T should like to express the appreciation I feel toward the 
School for the splendid work we received at the clinics ar-_ 
ranged for us in Chicago. The abundance and variety of clin- . 
ical material was very gratifying and the illuminative demon- 
strations of the work by your Director and his able assistants 
of the Faculty were intensely instructive and most helpful. 
The range of work was so great in both the hospital operations 
and the demonstrations of office technique that one felt he had 
actually seen almost everything he might be called on to do.” 
Write us for copies of letters from other doctors, and for 
an outline of our Course. ye 


SCHOOL ORIFICIAL SURGERY 


(INCORPORATED) 
DES MOINES, IOWA g 


UTICA BUILDING 
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Peacock’s 
BROMIDES 


assure your patients a pleas- 
ant, pure and uniform solution 
of the neutral bromide salts, 
that may be used for prolong- 
ed bromide treatment of the 
chronic neuroses with maxi- 
mum results and minimum 
tendency to disagreeable 
effects. Peacock’s Bromides 
are without a superior as a 
safe and effective antispasmod- 
ic, nerve sedative and hypnotic. 
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places at the physician’s com- 
mand an exceptional prepara- 
tion of Chionanthus Virginica 
that can be relied on to stim- 
ulate the liver without unduly 
increasing bowel activity. In 
sluggish liver conditions in 
which the biliary secretion is 
depressed, Chionia will be 
found a remarkably efficient, 
satisfactory and acceptable 
cholagogue. 


DOSE: Onetotwo tea- 
spoonfuls three times a day. 


DOSE: One fo four 
teaspoonfuls. 


PEACOCK 
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Every True 
American 


can and will help win the 
war. Lend your money 


now to equip the Army 
and Navy—to insure the THE 


SALINE 


Buy War Savings 
Stamps Regularly JAXATIVE 


Samples on request 


Bristol-Myers 
New York 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW 


i Please sign your name on this page, tear it out and mail to us at once. 


Inclosed you will find $1.00 for subscription to the California Eclectic 
Medical Journal for one year to begin with your next issue. 
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PROPHYLAXIS 


Oral-filth and breath-fetor are not removed by the employment of fluids composed solely of 
aromatics and coloring agents—they are merely disguised by such substances. 


The complete arrest and prevention of fermentation within the oral cavity, as elsewhere, can 
be accomplished only by the use of agents that are actually antiseptic and deodorant in action. 


SALUGEN 


is the most powerful and harmless of all substances available for the maintenance of perfect oral 
prophylaxis. It is incomparably the most agreeable and trustworthy 


ANTISEPTIC, ASTRINGENT, DEODORANT, DISINFECTANT 
and PROPHYLACTIC 


SAMPLES AND LITERATURE WILL BE SENT CHARGES PREPAID 


APOTHECARIES ‘COM PANY. 


ASTORIA. GREATER. NEW YORK 
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SANGUINARIA | 
J. A. Munk, M.D., Los Angeles, Cal. 
(Read before the Los Angeles Eclectic Medical Society) — 


_ Sanguinaria is an old-time but neglected remedy, which 
neglect was doubtless due to its unpleasant taste. 

The plant itself is a curiosity and is not often seen. Its 
native habitat is some wild, cool, shady nook, where it flour- 
ishes in rich, black, sandy soil, and is not often discovered or 
disturbed. It is a low-growing plant, consisting of several 
large, round, radical leaves and a flower stalk. The root is 
blood-red and the flower snow-white ; and its blossom is as 
dainty and delicate as an orchid. It is one of the early spring 
wild flowers in the East and is sometimes seen even before all 
of the snow is off the ground. 

The ordinary tincture of the pharmacy has a bright red 
color and an acrid taste. The powdered root, applied locally, 
is an irritant and an important ingredient of Beach’s Irritating 
Plaster and of Lloyd’s Libradal. Taken internally in large 
doses, it is an emetic, and in moderate doses is an expectorant, 
chologogue and stimulant to the capillary circulation. It is 
especially useful in colds, coughs and pulmonary congestion. 

The Specific Medicine Sanguinaria is a perfectly reliable 
preparation, but, like products of the drug, is somewhat harsh 
in its action and does not mix clear with water. Professors 
John King and John M. Scudder, in their day, when Specific 
Medicines were first introduced; claimed that these remedies 
were the most perfect medicines ever made. In recent years 
these preparations have been greatly improved, and if the early 
leaders of Eclectic medicine could see these agents as they 


are presented now in the form of Colloidal Specific Medicines, 


their eyes would open wide in wonder and amazement at their | 
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superitr’ produced by the geiiius and 


_ magic touch of Professor John Uri Lloyd. 


The medicinal qualities. of a drug ideal either on an alka- 
loidal or colloidal substance found in the structure of every 
plant. The finished alkaloids are all well known and usually 
appear in the form of a white chrystalline powder, such as. 

morphine, quinine, strychnine, etc. The colloids are of an 
amorphus, non-crystallizable nature, and until recently have 
been elusive and difficult to ‘obtain in their separate forms. 
Both substances are mixed in the plant with inert or harsh 
acting constituents, such as vegetable chlorophyl, grease and 
resin, all of which are dissolved and extracted en masse with 
alcohol by maceration and percolation. A tincture or fluid 
extract thus prepared, because of its objectionable ingredients, 
makes an unpleasant and undesirable medicine, and has to 
undergo a refining process to make it palatable. | 

The process of separating an alkaloid from its foreign 
matter by chemical action is now well understood, but the 
character and function of the colloids were a mystery until 
Professor Lloyd wrested nature’s secret. To successfully sep- 
arate the colloidal substance of a medicine from its undesirable | 
companions and not destroy its medicinal value, delicate fra- 
grance and distinctive flavor, is a difficult and delicate — 
tion, but it has been accomplished. 

Forty years ago Professor Lloyd got the iden of the im- 
portance and mystery of the colloids, and during all these | 


years has been delving in the new field of colloids while other — 


chemists slept. Little by little, he unraveled the secret, until 
in the end he achieved complete success and the value of his 
patient and persistent toil is seen in the line of elegant Col- 
loidal Specific Medicines that he has evolved. His discoveries 
in chemistry. have revolutionized pharmacy in some respects, 
and immeasurably benefited medicine. _ 

One of the dane of these preparations is eiiitiaald. a 
remedy the physician will have use for frequently, as colds are 
common and in these cases it is especially useful. In diseases 
of the respiratory tract, it is the remedy par excellence. Ina 
case of pharyngitis, laryngitis or bronchitis, where there is_ 
local irritation and secretion of tenacious mucus, accompanied | 
by a hacking cough, this remedy will afford immediate relief. 
It promptly relieves the irritation and the cough disappears. 
Ten drops of the medicine in a half glass of water and given in 
teaspoonful doses, frequently repeated, will do the trick. 

The mixture is perfectly clear, of a bright amber color, . 
and with its characteristic taste and flavor unimpaired; and 
is not at all bad totake. The improvement of these new reme- 
dies over the old borders on the miraculous. 
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| FLOATING KIDNEY 
_ 0. C. Welbourn, M.D., Los Angeles 
(Read before the Southern California Eclectic Medical Ass’n) 


_ “The subject of floating kidney seems to be the fad just 
now, and after reading some of the articles written one might 
be excused for supposing that the writer believed that all of | 
the ills to which man—or rather woman—is heir may be 

ascribed to this cause. But, inasmuch as floating kidney as a 
surgical entity is of comparatively recent discovery, and as a 
great many women had fair health previous to that time, we 
may safely conclude that the long list of other and divers 
diseases has not been summarily abolished. As a matter of 
fact, the physician who expects to cure a woman who is chron- 
ically ill may just as well get down and dig, first as last. It is 
not enough to discover a lacerated cervix and to say, “Have 
this repaired and you will be well again,” for what woman who 
has borne children has not a lacerated cervix? Nor is it sat- 
isfactory to nicely repair an hemorrhoidal rectum and then 
have the patient complain that there has been little if any im- 
provement in her general condition. What the patient is enti- 
tled to receive is a thorough and complete examination. Don’t 
forget that a woman’s clothes are primarily devised to hide her 
defects. Make her show her skin in important regions. Take 
up each vital organ separately and determine exactly its physi- 
ological action and pathological condition at that particular 
time. Such an examination will frequently reveal a disease in 
an important organ for which there has been no symptom ex- 
pression. Having made a discovery, do not rest from your 
labors but press steadily on until you have examined the 
patient carefully from head to toe. For as a rule a patient, 
chronically ill, is suffering from many diseases, not one. Then, 
with the history of the case and the physical facts at hand, it 
is possible to reach a correct conclusion and to intelligently set 
about rectifying whatever wrongs may be present. 

In routine examination of women it will be found that at 
least 10 per cent have a floating kidney. In some cases there 
have been symptoms which led the examiner to suspect such 
a condition, but in other cases; none at all. When present 
they will be found to include that long list of neurasthenic 
symptoms, commonly called nervous reflexes, and usually 
ascribed to pelvic disorders ; together with wandering, uncer- 
tain pains in the lumbar region of the kidney affected.. But 
these symptoms might mean an uncomplicated nephritis as 
well as some other difficulties not at all connected with the 
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kidney. A careful physical examination will decide the mat- 
ter, and this may be done in a number of ways. Perhaps the 
most satisfactory is to stand on the right side of the patient, 
who has been placed in a recumbent position. Palpate the 
entire abdomen with the palmar surface of the fingers, giving 
particular heed to the intestinal contents and the condition of 
the appendix, gall bladder and pylorus. If there is an irregu- 
lar doughy fullness in the region of the ascending colon, with 
or without tenderness, think of a fecal accumulation. If there 
is a firmer and more definite mass, which readily slides about, 
and the manipulation of which remarkably affects the sym- 
pathetic nervous system, think of a prolapsed kidney, remem- 
bering all the time that it is possible to have both conditions 
in the same patient at the same time. Ordinarily, however, 
when the patient is lying upon her back, a floating kidney will 


_have returned to the normal position and it will be necessary 


to coax it forth again. This may be done by having her 
assume an erect position and take a deep inspiration. At this 
moment the examiner grasps the lumbar region between the 
thumb and fingers and just below the last rib—this must be 
done carefully, for if a spasm of the abdominal muscles is pro- 
voked nothing can be learned—and the kidney will be felt. If 
no more than the lower third of the kidney is palpated, it is in 
a normal position. If the entire kidney is palpated it is said 
to be movable. If there is an appreciable space above the 
kidney it is said to be floating. In extreme cases it may be 
found in the pelvis. In some cases a more satisfactory exam- 
ination can be made by having the patient turn upon the oppo- 
site side while in a recumbent position, and then proceed as 
above detailed. The right kidney is the one usually displaced, 
and in its descent it lifts the peritoneum from the lumbar 
muscles and thereby loosens the ascending colon from its 
proper attachment, which causes loss of peristalsis and fecal 
impaction. This may produce a local chronic colitis, and this 
in turn a recurrent appendicitis. When so far advanced a 
differential diagnosis is sometimes difficult, and it may be nec- 
essary to give the patient a saline cathartic and finish the 
examination the next day. 

However, having found a floating kidney, what course is 
best to pursue? , Like the treatment of most other diseases, 
there is no hard and fast rule. While human bodies are sim- | 
ilar, yet no two are alike—in fact, the more we study them 
the more we realize the great differences in those which ap- 
pear on a casual observation to be exact duplicates. If the 
physician has examined the entire patient as above recom- 
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mended, he will find many things to consider besides the float- 
ing kidney. All of the conditions must be carefully weighed, 
bearing constantly in mind that the human body is a minutely 
complicated machine which will run properly only when each 
separate part is in good working. order. Some floating kidneys 
are congenital and do not require any treatment at all. Others 
are cured by one of the many forms of kidney fixation. While 
a few have been so long neglected that the kidney is almost, 
if not quite, destroyed and a total extirpation is required. It 
therefore follows that to indicate the best treatment requires 
a great deal of hard study and some experience. However, we 
all know that kidney diseases as a class recover very slowly, 


and the patient must be warned that the convalescence will be 
protracted.” 


All of the above is a verbatim copy of a paper which I 
read to this Association twelve years ago. In the meantime 
I have had considerable additional experience in this line of 
work, and I have reviewed the statements made therein with a 
great deal of personal interest, and it may interest you to 
know that my subsequent data confirm all of the opinions 
expressed at that time. However, if I were writing upon the 
subject at this time, I should emphasize the point that floating 
kidney is a surgical difficulty and that it is certainly curable. 
I believe the reported failures have arisen as a result of faulty 
technic, or from allowing the patient to assume the erect posi- 
tion too soon after the operation. 


ACUTE AND CHRONIC ERYSIPELAS 
M. S. Aisbitt, M.D., Los Angeles 


Erysipelas is characterized by an inflammation of the skin. 
The blood is first the seat of the disease, and after causing 
more or less constitutional disturbance, it subsequently mani- 
fests itself on the face, head, ears and extremities. 

Symptoms: It frequently exhibits itself at the end of 
fevers of long continuance. The attack is generally preceded 
by chills alternating with flushes of heat, oppression at the 
precordia, difficulty of breathing, cough, expectoration, and a 
sense of weight in the head. These symptoms may exist for a 
day or two before inflammation appears on the skin. When 
erysipelas attacks the face it comes on with chilliness, suc- 
ceeded by heat, restlessness, thirst, and other febrile symptoms, | 
with drowsiness or tendency to coma or delirium. The pulse 

is very frequent and full. At the end of two or three days a 


. 
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fiery redness appears on some part of the face, and this extends 
to the.scalp and gradually down the neck, leaving a tumefac- 
tion in every part the redness has occupied. The whole face 
at length becomes turgid. When the redness and swelling have 
continued for some time, blisters of different sizes, containing 
a thin, colorless, acrid liquor arise on different parts of the 
face. The disease is easily recognized after being seen once. 
It has a peculiar red with a pinky hue. 

Pathology: ‘There are many different opinions as to the 
cause of the disease, but it is of less importance to the Eclectic 
physician, for he doesn’t treat the disease by name but by the 
conditions as he finds them. 

Treatment: In treating the disease we must keep in view 
the quick pulse and the high temperature, and the general dis- 
turbance of the constitution. For the reduction of pulse I 
would advise the following prescription, which will reduce the 
temperature as well: 

R/ 
Aconite | 
Fl. Ext. Veratrum Vir. aa. gtt. X 


Fl. Ext. Dioscorea » dr. I 
Aqua ad. qs. oz. 1V 


Sig.: Give one teaspoonful every hour un- 
til it makes an impression on the pulse 
and brings it down to normal. 

To reduce the inflammation of the skin, when the skin is 
not broken, I use the following: 

R/ 
Fl. Ext. Aconite 3% 
Acid Carbolic 5% 


Saturate cloths with this lotion, changing frequently. lf 
blisters have taken place, take equal parts of Tincture Chloride 
of Iron and water, and apply with a camel’s-hair brush to the 
blister after opening and evacuating the serum. The chronic 
stage will require a modification in the treatment. You will 
generally find this disease of long standing and is the result 
of the acute stage not being properly treated. It usually takes 


the form of ulceration of the lower limbs. You find the ulcers _ 


very deep, even to the bone. After cleansing the ulcers with 
warm water, apply hydrogen peroxide, then trim the edges and 
apply 50 per cent solution of Tincture of Chloride of Iron, 
night and morning. Increase the strength of the iron until it 
_is being used full strength. Each time apply the chloride of 
iron without removing any that remains from the previous 
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application, until a crust is formed over the sore. Part of the 
iron will be absorbed, which will improve the constitution of 
the patient, and when the sores are healed the crust will come 
away easily. Internally, give calcium sulphide. This is my 
method of treating this disease, and it has never failed me. 


A CASE OF EMPYEMA FOLLOWING THE 
INFLUENZA 
O. C. Welbourn, A.M., M.D., Los Angeles, Calif. ~< 


In common with the rest of the world Southern Califor- 
nia had its “siege of the flu.’ To be sure it was somewhat 
modified by the climatic conditions, but it was quite severe 
enough to fully satisfy those who had it. Many of the cases 
were complicated with pneumonia and in these the mortality 
was high. Sometimes there was a sufficient involvement of 
the pleura to cause an effusion into the pleural cavity, and this 
accumulation of serum had a strong tendency to become pus. 
A patient having eventually arrived at this stage it might 
rightly be said that his condition was critical. The following 
case was of interest to me because the any of pus found 
was the largest in my experience. 

Pete S., age 16, normal wight 180 pounds. Father is a 
Basque and mother a Piute. History given by attending 
physician who had seen him only the day before as influenza, 
double pneumonia and right empyema developing in the order 
named and covering a total of about three weeks. Present 
condition moribund. ‘Temperature 103, respiration 46, pulse 
140, irregular and weak. Entire right side of chest bulging 
and dull on percussion. Lower margin of the liver found on 
the pelvic brim. Apex heart beat displaced two and one-half 
inches to the left. Without delay and under light ether nar- 
cosis the usual rib resection operation was performed and the 
pleura punctured. At the end of an hour one gallon of creamy 

pus had been evacuated. How much remained is unknown, 

as it seemed wise to interrupt the evacuation until the dis- 
placed organs should have time to recuperate. The patient 
had a storm convalescence but eventually fully recovered. 
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THE RIGHT TO STRIKE ' 


During the last decade strikes have occurred with increas- 
ing frequency, indicating a growing discontent with the exist- 
ing status of economic affairs. The public has endured the in- 
convenience caused thereby, apparently believing that “things 
would come out all right in the end.” One of the results of 
this indulgence upon the part of the public has been to en- 
courage the belief upon the part of both contestants that the 
wishes of the public need be given but scant consideration. 
There has appeared in the public press’such statements as: 
“The right to strike is absolute,” and “The Constitution guar- 
antees the right to strike,” etc., etc. 

To the writer it seems clear that a little straight thinking 
will show the fallacy of such contentions. Inasmuch as we live 
in a country with a civilization which has been minutely or- 
ganized, it is necessary that each individual perform the func- 
tion for which he is fitted. For this service, whatever it may 
be, acompensation is awarded of such character and amount 
as the majority deem to be just and right. Because of con- 
‘stantly changing conditions such compensations must also 
change, and any man or group of men rightly may protest and 
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argue for a readjustment at any time. He even may quit work 
if he so pleases, provided that in so doing he does not impair 
the rights of others. Because of the complicated character of 
our civilization every man’s rights are limited and modified by 
the rights of every other man; and in deciding upon what is 
right and just in any given premises the interests of all must 
be considered. As a useful citizen, each man fulfills a neces- 
sary function to the end that the “wheels may go around.” No 
man or group of men has a right to quit work when by so doing 
he stops the machinery. The object of most strikes is to do 
exactly this very thing, and is therefore wrong. The fact that 
it has been and is now being done does not prove it to be right; 
it only proves that the public has been indulgent. If a class of 
workers have a right to strike, why do’ not the doctors try it? 
Is it possible that this class is without a grievance? With the 
cost of living doubled, why not strike for an increase in pay? 
All in favor say “Aye!” The “Noes” have it! The idea is 
repugnant; positively, it is not being done in good society this 
year—probably it never will be done. The laborer is worthy 


of his hire and the public may permit him to strike, but he has 
no inherent right to do so. 


THE SUPPLY OF PRACTICAL NURSES 


What’s the matter with the trained nurse? A wave of 
harsh and resentful criticism of the professional nurse seems 
to be sweeping over the country. In spite of a recognition of 
her splendid achievement in remaking hospital nursing and 
of setting up high standards for private nursing; in spite of 
her magnificent and sacrificial service in the great war, she is 
not now viewed by large numbers of physicians and laymen 
aS a ministering angel of mercy or as an unmixed blessing. 
And when rebuked for these harsh expressions of disapproval, 
her unfeeling criticis forcefully reply: “She is getting just 
what she deserves.” What does it mean? a th 

Is it because through high standards of admission to her 
schools, and long years of icivatng before she is graduated, she 
has chosen to make herself one of a small body of the elect—a 
superior being? Is it because with the high cost of living and 
the scarcity of these chosen few, she has, labor-union-like, de- 
manded higher pay, which only the well-to-do can give? Is 
it becatise in the home she is autocratic and unwilling to serve 
except in accordance with rules that she herself lays down, 
often demanding that service be rendered her and causing dis- 


cord in the household management at a time of crisis? Is it 


because in many hospitals she has gradually acquired more 
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influence and power until, through her officials, she speaks 


with authority even to the management, and dictatorially de- 
mands that before the interests of the medical staff are consid- 
ered—sometimes even before the interests of the patients— 
there must be considered those of the nurses? Perhaps there is 
a little truth in each one of these reasons. Perhaps in this 
resentful criticism, narrow as it may be, the nurses are reaping 
what they have sown. 

The war and the epidemic of: ee with the conse- 
quent scarcity of nurses, have acutely drawn attention to the 
trained nurse and to the fact that she does not supply the suit- 
able agent for ministering to the large body of the ill. The 


very poor may get free nursing in the hospitals, or, if lucky, at 


their homes through charity; the rich can and will pay what- 
ever may be demanded; but the large mass of people of mod- 
erate means, too self-respecting to accept charity, not able to 
pay the high price of the expert nurse, must be deprived of her 
services, or secure them at what to these people is often a ruin- 
ous sacrifice. More than this: a nurse of the highly trained 
type is not necessary or even desirable in the vast majority 
of cases of illness. 

What are the requirements of a capable, skilled nurse, a 
physician’s assistant? First, a right personality; without this 
she is hopeless. Then, intelligence, by which we mean a readi- 
ness of comprehension and understanding. Further, she 
should be of fair education, able to make herself understood, 
to write, to read, to'reason. Lastly, she should have had train- 
ing of sufficient length, probably one year, in a good hospital. 
This training should teach her the proper bed care of the ill, 
the preparation of food, the management of the patient—not 
his illness—and the methods of administering drugs and other 


remedial agents. She should learn enough of anatomy so that 


she will not, with her hypodermic syringe, enter the brachial 
artery ; she should know enough of symptomatology to sense 
the possible significance of blood in the stool or of abdominal 


‘pain in typhoid; she should know enough pathology so that she 


will not willfully violate the physician’s orders against massag- 
ing a thrombosed femoral vein; she should have enough the- 
oretical and practical training in bacteriology so that aseptic 
methods are to her, through her grasp of the reasons underly- 
ing them, methods to be scrupulously followed. | 

It goes without saying that other things—personality, na- 
tive intelligence, etc.—being equal, the college or high school 
graduate will grasp these facts more readily and will to this 
extent, be the more competent nurse. But such superknowl- 
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edge is not necessary. For 90 per cent of cases of illness, a 
skilled nurse with the characteristics just enumerated and with 
one year’s training, will answer fully as well, and will fit into 
the average household better. She will be a true physician’s 
assistant and will be a household helper not too proud to assist 
in the kitchen or even to help care for the baby. If this is true, 
why should not this capable woman of ordinary but sufficient 
abililty and training be allowed to practice her profession 
licensed by the state and earning an honorable livelihood? 

There is a place for the highly trained nurse, the registered - 
nurse of today. From their ranks will come the superintend- 
ents of the training schools of various grades, the head nurses 
in our hospitals, the nurses in our operating rooms, nurses for 
cases of special severity or complication, and the teachers of 
nurses. Let the training schools preserve their high ideals, 
though there may be question as to the necessity or wisdom 
of requiring even a high school degree for admission or a three 
years’ course of training except in special cases or for post- 
graduate work. For her own good let the nurse be a little 
less autocratic, a little less dictatorial, a little more human. 
Non ministrari sed ministrare is as good a motto for a training 
school as for a woman’s college. The trained nurse from hav- 
ing been a luxury has become a public necessity, like the tele- 
phone and railroad. Should not methods less like those of 
_ selfish private ownership give way to those wherein service to 
the sick public is the paramount aim? 

| —Jrl. A. M.A. 


TRAINING OF HOME NURSES 


“Annual Medicine” believes that during the recent epi- 
demic of influenza, as also at the present time, when a recru- 
descence of the epidemic is being experienced, the urgent need 
of women who are capable of caring for patients is greater than 
it was ever experienced within our memory. It is all but im- 
possible to obtain nurses from training schools or from regis- 
try offices, while only here and there a “practical” nurse is at 
leisure, only to be snatched up promptly by some physician or 
patient who has been watching for such an opportunity. 

It cannot be said that the dearth of nurses is attributable 
entirely to their activities in great numbers in military and 
naval hospitals as well as abroad; even though, undoubtedly, 
this circumstance adds to it. For some years the demand for 
the assistance of these devoted women has far exceeded the 
supply. 

ice is another point, however: The services of a trained 
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nurse entail upon the householder a serious drain upon his re- 
sources, which already are barely sufficient, in the majority 
Of cases, to cover the additional financial strain necessitated 
by illness in the family, by physicians’ fees and druggists’ 

expenses. There exists, particularly among people of the mid- 
die class, a great need of so-called practical nurses who are 
capable of following the physician’s directions, of making the 
patients entrusted to their care comfortable, of watching symp- 
tons, and so forth, and who, at the same time, ate not above 
aiding a little in the household affairs; in fact, who tay be 
able and willing to take vicariously the housewife’s place if she 
is ill, or to assist her if another member of the family is in- 
capacitated. 

In a great many instances illness is not of such a nature as 
to réquire nursing that calls for highly specialized training or 
knowledge. Any woman with a sufficient endowment of cot- 
mon sense can readily acquire the necessary information and 
experience in the space of a few months. This, of course, does 
not mean that the trained nurse is superfluous. On the con- 
trary, her specialized abilities are in detnand sufficiently often 
to make it desirable that far more young women enter the pro- 
fession. But, at the same time, under less complicated condi- 
tions, and when the family exchequer is limited, practical 
nurses will do very well and often assist the physician satis- 
factorily and successfully. | 

With his characteristic energy and habit of going directly 
to the bottom of things, the Chicago Commissioner of Health, 
Doctor Robertson, has suggested that women who have a 
knack for taking care of the sick, but who for some reason or 
other cannot take a regular course of training, should be given 
facilities for an abbreviated course, so to speak, say of six or 
twelve months, to be fitted for practical nursing. However 
much such a plan may be discountenanced by the trained 
nurses themselves, it strikes us as being well conceived, in- 
deed, and as meriting the support of physicians all over the 
country. | 
| Every physician knows women whom he likes to have 
around with his sick because they have the gift of obeying 
orders, of making the patients comfortable, of saving the farn- 
ily from disintegration and, if only periodical, disaster. These 
women might become much more useful by taking a short 
course of training. They have it in them to become a blessing 
and a Godsend to many patients who without such practical 
help would have to forego the assistance of any nurse what- 
ever. We are.distinctly in favor .of Doctor, Robertson’s plan, 
and hope that somethirig will come of his suggestion. 
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CREDULITY AND CURES 
Frederick Peterson, M.D., New York 


The psychology of credulity is the main theme of this 
article—not credulity in general as applied to various religions, 
philosophies and political tenets—but credulity as related to 
the treatment and cure of disease, to the art and science of 
medicine. Why do people believe in “patent medicines,” in 
all sorts of systems of healing, and quite generally also in doc- 
tors of medicine? Why do physicians often pin their faith to 
special methods and special medicaments? The general prin- 
ciples that govern faith, opinion, conviction, act also here; but 


an unusual factor in the field of medicine is the extraordinary _ 


complexity of the human body and mind. We often compare 
the organism to a machine; but even the most intricate ma- 
chine is simplicity itself compared to the human body. On 
the one hand, we have metals and mechanics that almost any- 
one can understand, adjust, repair and run; on the other, we 
have such a combination of sixteen elements in the greatest 
of chemical and physical laboratories, such complexity of anat- 
omy, such intricate processes of physiology, and the whole per- 
meated by spirit, by psychology and the mutual reaction of 
body and mind—all having occupied nature a hundred million 
years to build—that it is small wonder that even the greatest 
students and experts in this field of work cannot grasp it all, 
are dismayed at the difficulties they meet, and rejoice if a life- 
time of work may chance to wrest one tiny fragment of new 
and permanent knowledge from the great mass of the still un- 
known. The healthy organism is difficult enough to know and 
to understand, but when we have added to this the innumer- 
able diseases that develop within the body and the scores of 
invisible and intangible enemies that attack it from the out- 
side, the problem grows colossal, and it is no wonder that 


people in general, no matter how erudite in other directions, 


have not the smallest conception of the on of medical 
therapy. 

The more one knows of a subject, the more critical, even 
skeptical, one becomes. If one knows nothing of a subject, 
the soil is prepared for faith, preconception, conviction. The 
great majority of illnesses are temporary, self-limited, and tend 
to recovery by nature unassistsed. It is not surprising, then, 
that when an intelligent professor or learned clergyman hap- 
pens to take, during such a spell of illness, a packet of cottage 
cheese, carefully powdered, with a long Greek name, his 
prompt recovery should fill him with a profound conviction of 
the value of the remedy. He has this one convincing case, and 
its being his own lends a strong personal note to his recom- 
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mendation of the agent to his friends, In fact, he becomes an 
authority by a single case, commends it to. others, and even 
writes letters of his experience for use by the advertisers. 
The physician works differently. If rhe observes good ef- 
fects from a remedy in one case he tries it on others, and if 
it works well on twenty or thirty or perhaps fifty patients, he 
will call it to the notice of other physicians by publication in a 
medical journal. Others are thus led to try it, some with sim- 
ilar success,’ some with critical reservation based on excep- 
tional experience and conditions. Gradually, after use in thou- 
sands of cases and perhaps through the years by thousands of 
physicians, a new remedy takes its place in the pharmacopeia 
with a record of all the facts ‘as to its utility and its limitations. 
If is thus that the hard-won truths in regard to all small arma- 


mentarium of really useful therapeutic agents have been 
wrested from the years. 


Credulity Among the Laity | 

General intelligence, even great scholarship in all direc. 
tions outside of medicine, is no criterion for judgment in the 
matter of means and methods for curing disease. Of Berkeley, 
one of the greatest minds of England, a philosopher, a scholar, 
it was said, “Ancient learning, exact science, polished society, 
modern literature and the fine arts contributed to adorn and | 
enrich the mind of this accomplished man.” He was a dis- 
tinguished bishop as well as an illustrious scholar. But he dis- 
covered an elixir of life made by mixing a gallon of water with 
a quart of tar, leaving it for forty-eight hours, and pouring off 
the clear water. One of his essays which ran through many 
editions was “On the Virtues of Tar Water.” Having tried 
it on himself and his family, he was so sure of its eficacy that 
he felt it a duty. to announce the wonderful discovery to the 
suffering world. Twenty-five fevers in his family were cured 
by this medicinal water. He recommended it as a preventive 
and alleviator of smallpox. It would cure impurities of the 
blood, coughs, pleurisy, pneumonia, erysipelas, asthma, indi- 
gestion, hysteria, dropsy, scurvy and hypochondria, and was 
of great use in gout and fevers, a preservative of the teeth and 
gums, and a substitute for all diet drinks and mineral waters. 
He forestalled criticism by saying, “Effects misimputed, cases 
wrong told, circumstances overlooked, perhaps, too, prejudices 
and partialities against truth, may for a time prevail, ” and 
furthermore, “Men may censure and object as they please, 
but I appeal to time and experiment.” It is needless to say 
that the appeal of this wise and great man has been answered. 
Tar water is forgotten. I merely refer to this shining example 
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because the same psychologic reaction to cures for diseases 
has been manifessted often since the time of Berkeley. 

Even at this moment, a quite new method of therapy is 
being widely exploited by distinguished scholars, who, if not | 
as able as Bishop Berkeley, still have immense influence on 
the academic circle of their time. An Australlian music 
teacher by the name of Alexander has adopted a system of . 
cure of diseases in general which would seem to be a cross be- 
tween massage and chiropractic. He has written a book enti- — 
tled ““Man’s Supreme Inheritance,” describing his theories and 
results, and this book is now having a huge circulation in this 
country. Prof. John Dewey, one of the mosst distinguished © 
educators in the world and a professor of philosophy in Co- | 
lumbia University, writes a laudatory preface to the book: 
The Atlantic Monthly, in its April number this year, gave the | 
method seven pages of free advertising in the shape of an ar- 
ticle by Prof. J. H. Robinson, professor of history in Columbia © 
University, entitled “The Philosopher’s| Stone,’ which he 
found in the Alexander method after “a lifelong personal ex-_ 
perience of physical and mental depression.” He says: | 

“T am not telling my plain tale because I happen to have 
been redeemed in body and soul through Mr. Alexander’s 
method, or because I have known others to be so redeemed. 
I think his ability to straighten out adults and give them new 
energy and courage is very important, but by no means so 
important as the possible application of his theories in the 
held of education, by which it seems as if it might be possible 
to raise the whole race to a far higher plane than it now 
occupies.” 

Now, what is the method? A careful search through the 
book affords no clear account of what the author does or how 
he does it, but leaves the reader naturally to infer that the 
only way to recover from his malady is to consult the author 
himself, who practices in London six months and in New York 
six months. 

From this book of well over 300 pages, one obtains with. 
difficulty a limited general outline of the method of the new 
cult. I judge it is not intended that any but the writer should 
be able to employ this new cure, so that the patient to obtain 
his supreme inheritance would have to pay doubtless a con- 
siderable inheritance tax. However, one gathers by careful 
reading that the first principle is to establish a normal kines- 
thesia by placing the patient in a position of mechanical ad- 
vantage which induces a perfect system of natural internal 
massage such as has never before been attained by ordinary > 
methods, and which is extraordinarily beneficial in breaking 
up toxic accumulation, thus avoiding evils arising from auto- 
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intoxication. (This is almost word for word.) By the use of 
his special technic, the author claims to have cured paralysis, 
varicosity, tuberculosis, asthma, adhesions of the lungs, hem- 
orrhage, congenital and other malformations, effects of infan- 
tile paralysis, many varieties of throat, nose and ear trouble, 
hay-fever, chronic constipation, incipient appendicitis, and 
colitis. I quote his own list. He anticipates the regeneration 
of mankind through his scheme of physical therapy. 

Thus, we see that the assertions of an authority carry 
conviction to hundreds of listeners and thousands of readers, 
and establish credulity in mankind. It does not matter whether 
the authority be an expert in philosophy, religion, education or 
history, what he says about a panacea for disease believed in 
by himself will induce belief in others. The assertion of au- 
thority is a powerful suggestion to believe, but a bare asser- 
tion by anyone, even by a newspaper advertisement or the label 
on a bottle of “patent medicine,” acts also as a suggestion to 
arouse credulity, as psychologic experts in advertising have 
been delighted to find. 

Another factor in credulity is that we are so constituted as 

to be tremendously inclined to believe in what we would like 
to believe. When a man is ill there is nothing he desires more 
than to get well. This predisposes him at once to faith in any 
promise of cure. | 

And still another feature in cures is mystery. The com- 
mercial and therapeutic value of a “patent medicine” is secrecy 
as to its ingredients. Tar water was too plain and simple to 
live long. If it had had an incantation said over it, if it had 
had to be concocted at the conjunction of some planet with the 
moon, if it had had some high-sounding name, like Golden 
Discovery or Sanatogen, it might be alive today. This is true 
not only of medicines, but also of other methods of cure. The 
religious mystery associated with Christian Science and the 
phenomena at Lourdes, the elaborate psychologic discussion in 
connection with “new thought” and mind cures, the anatomic 
dissertations on the spine and circulation in the advertisements 
of osteopaths and chiropractors, the rodomontades of men who 
write books like “Man’s Supreme Inheritance,” all these deal- 
ing with the mysterious, the occult and the unknown, make 
a wonderful appeal to that instinct of faith in those who are 
utterly ignorant of the significance of the theories suggested 
or terms used; and if one recovers by employing one of these 
methods, as often happens, since most diseases are self-limited 
and get well of themselves, the personal experience fixes a faith - 
in the means that cannot be shattered. If you add to this 
personal experience the psychologic fact that once a conviction 


is firmly established in the mind of a grown man, it is almost 
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hopeless to dislodge it, one learns to understand the credulity 
and gullibility of the race in the matter of panaceas for its ills. 
No one will easily give up an opinion when it will show him 
to have been wrong, even foolish. No amount of argument 
could have upset the belief of the brilliant Berkeley in tar 
water, nor could we swerve Professor Dewey or Professor 
Robinson one iota from their faith in a “readjustment which 
will establish normal kinesthesia” in their anatomies. 

Now, I do not believe the medical profession has any quar- 
rel with all these cults and methods, certainly not as to the 
good they may accomplish in some instances, but only so far 
as they may be hurtful or pernicious or- untrue. We do ob- 
ject to the sale of secret “patent medicines” to the gullible 
public, even though they, too, may cure at times, because they 
have often contained dangerous ingredients such as morphine 
and alcohol, and because they too often lure the people into 
faise hopes and to cruel disillusions. This is especially true of 
the much advertised tuberculosis, cancer and epilepsy cures. 
We do not object to cures by Christian Science—we welcome 
cures by any method whatsoever, so long as they are cures— 
_ but we do object to the denial of the existence of disease and 
interference with its prevention in such disorders as small- 
pox, diphtheria and typhoid fever. It would be idle to deny the 
recovery of patients under treatment by osteopathy and chiro- 
practic, knowing what we do of self-limited diseases and the 
power of faith; but we have all encountered the evil results of 
their indiscriminate use, and deprecate their employment as a 
panacea by the unskilled and the ignorant. In the matter of 
the new cult of “readjustment to establish a normal kinesthe- 
sia,’ the physician cannot accept as evidence the testimony of 
its one practitioner, or any of the evidence of those who claim 
to be cured by it, as decisive of a new advance in therapy—for 
all this evidence is combated by ages of experience in similar 
exploitations. The truth is that medicine is a great and diffi- 
cult and progressive science, and that its truths are the results 
of the sifting of the centuries. No doubt all the cults and fads 
and fancies that have had and are having their day contribute 
something to the sum total of medical knowledge. Homoeop- 
athy, which is now little practiced, doubtless helped to dimin- 
ish drugging. The numerous mind cures have done good by 
awaking the profession to a greater realization of the impor- 
tance of the mind in every therapeutic procedure, though this 
idea is not new, having been well described by Plato in his 
Charmides. The various schemes of manipulation of the body 
by massage, osteopathy, Zander apparatus, etc., have made val- 
uable additions to our knowledge of physiotherapy. 
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intoxication. (This is almost word for word.) By the use of 
his special technic, the author claims to have cured paralysis, 
varicosity, tuberculosis, asthma, adhesions of the lungs, hem- 
orrhage, congenital and other malformations, effects of infan- 
tile paralysis, many varieties of throat, nose and ear trouble, 
hay-fever, chronic constipation, incipient appendicitis, and 
colitis. I quote his own list. He anticipates the regeneration 
of mankind through his scheme of physical therapy. 

Thus, we see that the assertions of an authority carry 
conviction to hundreds of listeners and thousands of readers, 
and establish credulity in mankind. It does not matter whether 
the authority be an expert in philosophy, religion, education or 
history, what he says about a panacea for disease believed in 
by himself will induce belief in others. The assertion of au- 
thority is a powerful suggestion to believe, but a bare asser- 
tion by anyone, even by a newspaper advertisement or the label 
on a bottle of “patent medicine,” acts also as a suggestion to 
arouse credulity, as psychologic experts in advertising have 
been delighted to find. 

Another factor in credulity is that we are so constituted as 

to be tremendously inclined to believe in what we would like 
to believe. When a man is ill there is nothing‘She desires more 
than to get well. This predisposes him at onée to faith in any 
promise of cure. © 

And still another feature in cures is mystery. The com- 
mercial and therapeutic value of a “patent medicine” is-secrecy 
as to its ingredients. Tar water was too plain and simple to 
live long. If it had had an incantation said over it, if it had 
had to be concocted at the conjunction of some planet with the 
moon, if it had had some high-sounding name, like Golden 
Discovery or Sanatogen, it might be alive today. This is true 
not only of medicines, but also of other methods of cure. The 
religious mystery associated with Christian Science and the 
phenomena at Lourdes, the elaborate psychologic discussion in 
connection with “new thought” and mind cures, the anatomic 
dissertations on the spine and circulation in the advertisements 
of osteopaths and chiropractors, the rodomontades of men who 
write books like “Man’s Supreme Inheritance,” all these deal- 
ing with the mysterious, the occult and the unknown, make 
a wonderful appeal to that instinct of faith in those who are 
utterly ignorant of the significance of the theories suggested 
or terms used; and if one recovers by employing one of these 
methods, as often happens, since most diseases are self-limited 
and get well of themselves, the personal experience fixes a faith © 
in the means that cannot be shattered. If you add to this 
personal experience the psychologic fact that once a conviction 


is firmly established in the mind of a grown man, it is almost 
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hopeless to dislodge it, one learns to understand the credulity 
and gullibility of the race in the matter of panaceas for its ills. 
No one will easily give up an opinion when it will show him 
to have been wrong, even foolish. No amount of argument 
could have upset the belief of the brilliant Berkeley in tar 
water, nor could we swerve Professor Dewey or Professor 
Robinson one iota from their faith in a “readjustment which 
will establish normal kinesthesia” in their anatomies. 

Now, I do not believe the medical profession has any quar- 
rel with all these cults and methods, certainly not as to the 
good they may accomplish in some instances, but only so far 
as they may be hurtful or pernicious or-untrue. We do ob- 
ject to the sale of secret “patent medicines” to the gullible 
public, even though they, too, may cure at times, because they 
have often contained dangerous ingredients such as morphine 
and alcohol, and because they too often lure the people into 
faise hopes and to cruel disillusions. This is especially true of 
the much advertised tuberculosis, cancer and epilepsy cures. 
We do not object to cures by Christian Science—we welcome 
cures by any method whatsoever, so long as they are cures— 
— but we do object to the denial of the existence of disease and 
interference with its prevention in such disorders as small- 
pox, diphtheria and typhoid fever. It would be idle to deny the 
recovery of patients under treatment by osteopathy and chiro- 
practic, knowing what we do of self-limited diseases and the 
power of faith; but we have all encountered the evil results of 
their indiscriminate use, and deprecate their employment as a 
panacea by the unskilled and the ignorant. In the matter of 
the new cult of “readjustment to establish a normal kinesthe- 
sia,” the physician cannot accept as evidence the testimony of 
its one practitioner, or any of the evidence of those who claim 
to be cured by it, as decisive of a new advance in therapy—for 
all this evidence is combated by ages of experience in similar 
exploitations. The truth is that medicine is a great and diff- 
cult and progressive science, and that its truths are the results 
of the sifting of the centuries. No doubt all the cults and fads 
and fancies that have had and are having their day contribute 
something to the sum total of medical knowledge. Homoeop- 
athy, which is now little practiced, doubtless helped to dimin- 
ish drugging. The numerous mind cures have done good by 
awaking the profession to a greater realization of the impor- 
tance of the mind in every therapeutic procedure, though this 
idea is not new, having been well described by Plato in his 
Charmides. The various schemes of manipulation of the body 
by massage, osteopathy, Zander apparatus, etc., have made val- 
uable additions to our knowledge of physiotherapy. 
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Credulity in the Medical Profession 

Now, after this resume of the many features of credulity 
among the laity, 1 approach with some trepidation and a feel- 
ing of delicacy the subject of credulity in the medical profes- 
sion itself. We, above all others, should be hypercritical, 
should make a cult of skepticism in therapy. But do we? No 
one knows so well the extraordinary progress in all branches 
of medicine, especially during the past fifty years; no one 
knows so well the tremendous difficulties and complexities en- 
countered, the mistakes made, the old paths retraced or aban- 
doned, the amazing vistas opened. All these experiences 
should make the doctor of medicine, in particular, a profound 
skeptic, and happily also we may well believe an optimist. 

I am afraid, however, that we, too—just because dazzled 
by the effulgence of so many new discoveries—share, in a 
measure, the credulity of the public in remedial agencies. We 
see their errors plainly, and sometimes they see ours; but do 
we see our own? The same psychologic factors are at work in 
us as in the general public for the creation of faith in the new 


drug or in the new method. We do not know enough about it 


to be sufficiently critical. This ignorance of ours prepares 
the ground for the new belief, the new conviction. Its value 
is asserted by authority. And we are eager to believe in the 
new hope of help held out to us for the healing of the sick. 
Then, again, there are the marvelous mysteries behind all the 
new names—hormones, opsonins, endocrines, amboceptors, 
etc.—such a wide field for new facts, such a vast horizon for 
new theories. Wecan hardly be blamed for not being always 
able to get our bearings in these uncharted seas. 

It has interested me to go over in this connection some of 


the therapeutic measures heralded to the profession with more 


or less vehemence of assertion during my own day. Some of 


these have already passed into oblivion. When I began prac- 


tice, clitoridectomy was a reputed cure for many nervous dis- 
orders. One scarcely hears of it now. About that time, too, 
surgeons were competing for their first hundreds in ovariot- 
omy, an ovarian disease, but for some theoretical relation to 
epilepsy, insanity and the psychoneuroses. Around that pe- 
riod the rhinologists came into their own with the turbinated 
bone obsession. I suppose the reason one hears so lilttle of it 


now is that most of the turbinated bones of our generation 


were removed. ‘Turbinated bones have gone out, and sub- 


-merged tonsils have come in. In Vienna many cases, espe- 


cially those of nervous disorders, were cured by magnets ap- 
plied to the spine. Electricity had a great vogue, and large 
static and other machines were a part of office equipment. One 


rarely sees them now. For a time, suspension of patients with 
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locomotor ataxia on the theory that stretching the spine af- 
fected favorably the fibers in the posterior roots had vogue, 
and it was rather startling to enter a clinic, hospital or doctor’s 
office and see one man or several men hanging by the head 
from a miniature gallows. The passing of urethral sounds for 
the cure of locomotor ataxia had a brief but meteoric career. 
There was a god deal of trephining for microcephalia, under 
the impression that the brain would grow if it was given more 
room ; the trephining was done for a time in general paresis, 
but abandoned for good reasons in the course of time. ‘The 
rest cure had a comparatively long life among remedial meas- 
ures, and it had behind it great authority and much good logic; 
but as a cure it owed its success chiefly to the psychothera- 
peutic genius that launched it into existence. Except for the 
reverberations of his dicta in remote places, it is not employed 
nowadays, the antipodes of his teachings, namely, exercise and 
occupational therapy, taking its place. I suppose very few 
drugs have had such a rapid rise and sudden drop into the me- 
dicinal limbo as crotalin, exploited for epilepsy. It ended like 
the skyrocket. Perhaps I should mention here in connection 
with crotalin, Bacterium cincinnaticum, which caused so many 
-epileptics to have their colons reduced to semicolons by opera- 
tion. This germ is extinct, along with the general paresis germ 
discovered in Scotland some years ago. I presume many re- 
call a series of volumes entitled “Biographic Clinics,” by which 
the enthusiastic author, an aphthalmologist, sought to prove 
that the majority of diseases were due to eye-strain and could 
be corrected by prisms. He was very bitter against certain of 
his confreres who believed in the same etiology of human ill- 
ness, but who insisted quite violently on the cutting of the 
eye muscles by a long series of delicate operations to remove 
eye-strain. The originator of the latter method was awarded 
a prize by a distinguished foreign medical society for his great 
contribution to science! 

Our past experience should lead us to be extremely cau- 
tious and skeptical in the presence of many of the therapeutic 
measures before us now. Leaders, despite their great intelli- 
gence and high position, often stampede the rank and file of 
us like sheep. Our leaders are very human and subject to the 
sway of the personal equation. I know one general consultant 
who seldom makes a diagnosis of anything except hypothry- 
roidism or hyperthyroidism; in fact, I believe that he must 
in his mind have classified the whole human race as superior 


and inferior thyroids. I know another who does not see ordi- 


nary things in the ordinary light of day, but by a prismatic 
light; he sees them through the rainbow of the endocrines. 


A 
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Surely, so much pulling of teeth, so much removal of sub- 
merged tonsils, is not justified by results. At least I feel so “g 
jae from the many cases of psychoses, nervousness, sciaticas, neu- 

aR ralgia, spinal pains, cervicobrachial neuritis, and the like, which 

amr tii have come under observation after such treatment had proved 

futile. 

mee | lam glad to see a growing skepticism with regard to Was- 

1) sermann tests. ‘They are of real value as corroborative of 

i clinical findings ; but when these are in doubt, the Wassermann 

ii tests should be controlled by reports from three different lab- 

Hi oratories. It is not long since a single laboratory test was con- 

sidered final, and that despite the presence or lack of clinical 

evidence. 


— 


Psychanalysis 

| I shall close with a few words as to psychanalysis, on 
eee which subject I am qualified to speak, for I know Freud and 
ae Jung personally, have examined the method practically, and 
Hahah he have or have had a number of practitioners of this cult as my 
Bri friends. It has taken a considerable hold in America—though 
ai not so much in Europe—and owing to the fact that many re- 


4 


i a porters and writers are psychopaths and have undergone treat- 
athe is ments by psychanalysis, these doctrines are now frequently 
inna encountered in editorials in newspapers, magazine articles and 


i a few books by mediocrities. The theories of Freud and Jung 
ia are to psychology what cubism is to art—new, sensational and 
ih rather interesting. If they were not so pernicious in their ap- 
mies > _ plication, as well as untrue in psychology, I should say noth- 
Bie ing of them; but let them take their place in our historical med- 
‘ie ical museum along with all the other curiosities which the 
centuries have accumulated. Ina few years they will be cata- 
logued in that museum. I doubt if any persons have been ben- 
efited by this treatment. It requires months or years of work 
over each case, and it is very expensive. I have, on the other 
hand, seen very bad results from the psychanalysis of young 
women and men, permanent insanity, even suicide; and if it 
were not destined to be so short-lived I should advocate a law 
to prevent its employment in the treatment of young people. 

There is only time to touch on one or two of the more 
salient features of the Freudian theories. One of the most 
prominent is, for instance, that every dream is the fulfillment 
of a wish. This is a kind of harking back in a very crude way 
to the philosophical speculations on the world as will and 
presentation of such men as Berkeley, Schopenhauer and von 
Hartmann. If there is one clear fact in the psychology of our 
daily life, it is that the essential function of the mind is its 
ability to deal with the future. It is anticipation of the futere 
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that guides our conduct, plans for us, chooses, distinguishes the 
right paths from the wrong paths that we are to follow, and 
the ways that are favorable to progress from those that are un- 
favorable. Our memories are our experience on which we base 
our life to be; the present is a point, the future is everything. 
This is true especially of youth, which is fullest of anticipa- 
tion of the future, a long preparation for all that is in store. 
Hence our minds are always full of anticipations in our waking 
life—hopes, desires ,wishes, plans, ambitions, aspirations, as 
well as fears, timidity, anxiety, dread, suspense. Naturally, our 
dreams, which are a sort of ungoverned. replica of our waking 
thought, but with a wider horizon of memories, reflect in a 
moonlight kind of way the thinking processes of our day. 
These anticipations come to us in our dreams. Sometimes they 
are pleasant; sometimes, anxious and apprehensive. Now, 
Freud, observing that his children usually dreamed of pleasant 
things anticipated—the theater, toys, country trips—quite ar-. 
bitrarily jumped to the conclusion that a dream is the fulfill- 
ment of a wish. Then he said all dreams were a fulfillment of 
a wish, and as the obsession grew in his mind, he decided it 
must always be a sexual wish, however disguised. When con- 
fronted with fear and anxiety dreams, he had to invent words 
like distortion, disfigurement, displacement, etc., to twist 
around an easily explicable dream, easily explicable by study 
of the normal anticipations of the mind, to make such a dream 
in some extraordinary manner fulfill a wish. When a friend of 
his, after hearing him lecture on this subject, came to him tri- 
umphantly with a fear dream, wholly opposed to his theory, 
Freund suddenly exclaimed, exultingly, “You had this dream 
just to confute my theory. That was the hidden wish.” The 
Freudians will talk to you much about an elaborate symbol- 
ism which is wholly their invention. There are no symbols in 
anybody’s dream life which were not first present in their con- 
scious life. The Freudian makes the claim that all the arts, and 
in fact all our civilization, had its origin in one drive, the sub- 
limation of the sexual. "The reader will remember that Rabe- 
lais had Pantagruel meet one Gaster in his travels, who claimed 


that all the arts, powers, accomplishments of our civilization 


were the sublimation of the desire of the stomach. One theory 
is as good as the other. They are both Rabelaisian. If one 
reads the analyses made by the psychanalysts, one will find a 
complete revelation there of the type of mind of the analyst 
himself, his intelligence, his logic, his symbolism, his charac- 


ter; indeed, one will learn much more of him in this way that 


one will of the unfortunate patient the analyst thinks he is 
studying. 
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Conclusion 

Most of these methods of cure are in the past. They are 
a part of our experience, and of certain value as such, although 
mostly of a negative value. Of course, this has been more 
than counterbalanced by enormous accessions of positive value 
during the same period of time. But these errors have a 
lesson for us today. We must try to take a middle path, if 
that is possible in the presence of new theories, to be broad 
enough to know that there are great mysteries in our complex 
organisms and all the sciences that have to do with them, to 
feel that precious discoveries are always before us awaiting 
some Cortez or Columbus, and therefore not to be too pre- 
judiced to weigh, ponder and examine and at the same time 
we should cultivate the critical faculty —Jour. A. M. A. 

20 West Fiftieth Street. 


NEWS ITEMS 


Dr. M. E. Eastman has changed his address in San Fran- 
cisco from 525 Turk Street to 946 Geary Street. _ 

Dr. J. J. Entz, Hillsboro, Kansas is County Health Officer 
and has discontinued private practice. 

Dr. W. E. Daniels, formerly of New Madison, South Da- 
kota, and a former president of the National Eclectic Medical 
Association, has moved to 266 Lindero St., Long Beach, Cali- 


fornia. 


Dr. A. P. Baird, Los Angeles, is taking an extended vaca- 
tion for the benefit of his health and in the meantime, Dr. 
Fred Bantum and Dr. Ruth Wirick-Bantum are occupying 
his offices on Eagle Rock Avenue. 

Mrs. Roath, wife of Dr. Clinton Roath, Los Angeles, has 
returned to her home from the Westlake Hospital conva- 
lescing from a major operation. 

We hear indirectly of the death of Dr. H. V. Riewel, a 
former practitioner of Oceanside, California, but who left that 
location more than two years ago. 

Dr. M. Blanche Bolton-Wilson, who formerly practiced 
in San Pedro for many years and who retired from practice 
three years ago because of ill health, is living on a ranch near 
El Monte, California. 
ek Stephens, Holtville, California, is anxious to 
dispose of his practice that he may go East for post-graduate 
work. It is a good location, ‘although the summers are very 
warm. 

Dr. T. C. Young, Glendale, is building a beautiful new 
home in that city. The doctors of that aie are finding it to 
be a great inconvenience since Thornycroft Hospital discon- 
tinued taking surgical cases. 
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CLUB RATES 


The various Eclectic publishers have decided to renew their 
special club offers to December 1, 1918, on a straight 10 per 
cent reduction, where two or more journals are ordered at one 
time. If you are not familiar with any of these journals, 
samples may be obtained on request. _ 


Club 
Price. Rate. 
California Eclectic Medical Journal, 819 Security 
Eclectic Medical Journal, 630 W. 6th St., Cincin- 
Ellingwood’s Therapeutist, 32 N. State St., Chi- _ 


National E. M. A. Quarterly, 630 W. 6th St., Cin- 


You may subscribe to any or all of the above journals 
through this office, the only condition being that subscriptions 
are paid in advance and 10 per cent discount allowed on an 
order for two or more, including this Journal. _ 


DIASTALIN TABLETS—A digestive agent composed of pepsin, 
papain, pancreatin, diastase, nux vomica, cinchona, hydrastis, bis- 
muth subgallate, willow charcoal and lactic and hydrochloric 
acids. 


LEADERS 
Hemorrhoids (Aesculoid cerate and Suppositories) 
Aesculus 
Hamamelis 


Collinsonia 
Phenolized Icthyanat. 


RHEUMATONE OINTMENT—A non-irritating rubifacient. 


BURNINE OINTMENT—H.B.Co.—For Burns and Scalds, relieves the 


pain and tends to prevent the formation of scars. 
CHICAGO PHARMACAL 


St. Clair and Erie Sts., Chicago, Il ins 


CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVE 


ROBT. W. STEVENS 
336 So. Flower St. Los Angeles 
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Glykeron and Glyco-Heroin 


ARE SYNONYMOUS APPELLATIONS AND ARE NOW. 
KNOWN AS SUCH TO ALL DISPENSING PHARMACISTS 


ESE designations may now be used interchange- 
ably by the physician when prescribing the prepara- 
tion originally known only as Glyco-Heroin (Smith). 


As a safeguard against having worthless imitations of the 
preparation dispensed, it is suggested that the physician 
use the name 


GLYKERON 


which is non-descriptive and more distinctive, when pre- 


scribing GLYCO-HEROIN (SMITH) for Cough, 
Asthma, Phthisis, Pneumonia, Bronchitis, Laryngitis, 
Whooping-Cough and kindred affections of the respira-— 


tory system. 


| DOSE—The adult dose is one tea- 


spoonful every two hours, or at longer 
intervals as the individual case _ re- 
quires. 

For children of ten years or more, the 


dose is from one-quarter to one-half. 


teaspoonful; for children of three years 
or more, five to ten drops. 


MARTIN SMITH COMPANY 


The composition of GLYCO-HEROIN 
(SMITH) has not been modified in the 
slightest degree. 


New York, U.S.A. 
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For the Relief Pain 
External Application 


Consult our literature for the history, formula and reports of 
physicians using Libradol in: : 


Cough, Croup, Croupous Pneumonia, Endometritis, Felon, 
Sore Glands, Gout, Grippe, Headache, Hemorrhoids, Injury, 
Itching, Lumbago, Neuralgia, Pleurisy, Pneumonia, Rheuma- 
tism, Sciatica, Sprain, Stings and Bites of Insects, Tonsillitis, 
Uterine Carcinoma, Insomnia, etc. 


The professional use of Libradol increases each year. Its action is 


surprising, even where the pain is deep-seated. | 

Several years ago, a physician in charge of the hospital of a great iron 
and steel industry, ordered one pound of Libradol for that establishment. A 
few days afterward came an order for a five pound jar (Hospital Size). In less 
than a week came another order for one dozen jars, hospital size. This was 
followed by frequent orders, each for TWENTY-FOUR JARS, hospital size, 
these continuing at short intervals, to the present day. | 


REPLACES HARMFUL SYNTHETICS. Where the synthetics 
have failed, Libradol has acted promptly. Let us quote from reports 
of physicians: 

‘* I was called to a patient suffering intensely from a painful affliction 
that another physician had failed to relieve. I spread Libradol at once over the 


seat of pain, and prescribed the indicated internal remedies. The patient was | 
immediately relieved, and fell asleep before internal medication was in- . 


stituted. Since that event I have been the physician of that family.”’ 


Another physician wrote: * 


“The following is the experience of a patient suffering from facial 
neuralgia: Coal-tar products, nervines internally, and other processes had 
been utilized by the attendant physician to no avail. I was called and spread 
Libradol over the forehead and behind and below the ears. Within ten 
minutes relief followed, and in half an hour all pain had disappeared. The 
indicated Specific Medicines were now prescribed. There was no return of 
the neuralgic pain.’’ 


To Physicians Entering 


If your patients are not convenient to a pharmacist who can fill 
your presctiptions during your absence, it is proper to write on the pre- 
scription blank under the Libradol label, directions for its use, and leave 
a jar with each patient. This is being done extensively. 


PRICES: 
Y% Ib. ¥% Ib. Ib. Hospital Size 
Regular and Mild (same price) $0.60 $1.10 $2.00 $9.00 
SUPPLIED BY DRUGGISTS GENERALLY _ 


Government Service 


BRADOL 


LLOYD BROTHERS, Cincinnati, Ohio 


\ 
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SAN M 0 ATE. 


Valuable in Prostatitis-Pyelitis-Cystitis-Enuresis ; 
In Dysuria-Albuminuria f 
In Irritable and Weak Biadder Conditions 


AS A SOOTHER AND MILD DIURETIC 
DOSE:—One Teaspoonful Four Times a Day. OD CHEM. CO., NEW YORK.. 


— 


Extracts from Lectures on Therapeutics delivered by 


DR. BOSKOWITZ 


Complied by V. von UNRUH, M.D. 


A emal. compend for poket or desk use, giving in concise form the Therapy of the 
most widely used drugs «f the Eclectic School, and the methods used by Dr. Boskowits 
in their administration. ‘Tseful formulary in back of book. 
Size of the book, 44/ex7" flexible leather cover; mailed upon receipt of price, $1.00. 


DR. G. W. BOSKOW ITZ, 260 West Eighty-sixth Street, New York City, N. Y. 


NEURILLA FOR NERVE DISORDERS NEURILLA 


—— If Patient suffers fromTHE BLUES (Nerve Exhaustion), 
Nervous Insomnia, Nervous Headache. Irritabitity 


Ss ~ General N oNEORTL four times a day one 


ae Passifiora Incarnate and Aromatics. 


DAD CHEMICAL COMPANY. NEW YORK sue PARIS. 


Are Youa National? 


If not, you ought to be a member of your State and 
National Eclectic Medical Association. 


Do you know that the NATIONAL has a right to your 
influence and help in strengthening its organization? 


| 
| 
| 
Membership includes a subscription to the official 

| journal, THE QUARTERLY, containing all papers, 
@ proceedings and ‘discussions, editorials and current — 
| news. It puts you in fraternal touch with the best 
| men in our school. 

| 

| 


Send now for application blank and oampl, QUAR- 
TERLY to 


Wm. N. Mundy, M. D., Editor Forest, Ohio 
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LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES | "SENT'ON | 

BMARTIN H. SMITH COMPANY, New York, N.Yeh 


120 Nortun BrRoaDway 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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AMENORR 
-MENORRH 


HOME 62525 


Ranh 


“DYSMENORRHEA | 

AGIA 
“MET RORRHAGIA 


DIAGNOSTI 


Definition 


‘a 4 


“Everything The Name Implies” 


PLATES 


Economy 


320 W. Sixth Street 


Distributors of - 
X-Ray Accessories 


Main 2959 


Speed 


Los Angeles 


62495 
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Corner Orange and Alvarado Sts., Los Angeles, Calif. 


section of Los Angeles. The building is new and ab- 
solutely FIREPROOF. 


Operating rooms, equipment, furnishings and 
service are most complete and the best procurable. 
Mental and contagious diseases are not admitted. 


None but GRADUATE REGISTERED nurses 
are in attendance. 


This Hospital is located in the best residence 


Every courtesy is given physicians desiring to 
attend their own patients. 


4 
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Standard Tonic for Over 


26 


salts hy! 


Chronic Invalidism.is 
sequel 
Influenza. 


G) 


COMPOUND SYRUP 
neral 


namic 


and restores strength and vigor 


a Century’”’ 


SAMPLES AND LITERATURE UPON REQUEST 


FELLOWS MEDICAL MANFG. CO., Inc. 
New York 


Christopher Street 
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